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one of the few items on the credit side of the European balance in the
second half of 1933; and the signature on the 4th January, 1934, of a
treaty which placed the commercial relations between the two
countries on a more satisfactory basis was hailed in Italy as the
beginning of a new era.1 For some months, outward signs of Italo-
Jugoslay hostility were more or less in abeyance; but mutual sus-
picions of one another's motives were too deeply rooted in both
countries to be easily eradicated, and in the summer of 1934 certain
Italian actions reawakened Jugoslav mistrust in an acute form.

The unexpected visit of an Italian naval squadron to the Albanian
port of Durazzo on the 23rd June, 1934,2 aroused considerable alarm
in Jugoslavia; and, when this was followed on the 25th July by the
movement of Italian troops towards the Austrian frontier in conse-
quence of the assassination of Dr. Dollfuss,3 the Jugoslav Govern-
ment intimated that an occupation of Austrian territory by the
Italian army would be regarded as a casus belli. This Jugoslav atti-
tude seriously added to the already formidable difficulty of Italy's
self-appointed task of preventing Austria from being swallowed up
by Germany, and it was resented by the Italians because they con-
sidered that the successful performance of this task was essential for
their own country's security. The Durazzo incident had already
provided occasion for an exchange of abuse between the Italian
and the Jugoslav Press. The campaign took the form of a childish
competition in taunting one another with the memories of the less
glorious passages in the respective military histories of the two
countries. The presence of an Italian squadron in Albanian waters
had moved a Jugoslav newspaper published in Split (Spalato) to
inform 'the Italian Imperialists' that if they tried their tricks upon
cthe descendants of Skanderbeg' they would receive an unpleasant
surprise; Italian retorts elicited Jugoslav references to Adowa and
Caporetto, and the Giornale d'Italia replied by printing three columns
of Austrian and German testimonials to Italian valour in the General
War of 1914-18. In the middle of September Signor Mussolini forbade
the attendance of an Italian delegation at a session in Belgrade of the
Inter-Parliamentary Conference; and the Italian Association of Ex-
Service-Men declined to attend the Fifteenth International (Allied)
Ex-Service-Men's Congress which was to be held in London at the
end of September on the ground that the Jugoslav Ex-Service-Men

1  For the Italian policy of organizing a Danubian system in which the states
members of the Little Entente would enter into close economic relations with
Austria, Hungary and Italy, see section C (ii) of this part. of the present
volume.

2  See section D (i), p. 536, above.          3 See section C (i), pp. 475-6, above.